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The Old Tin 


route. It led him past a cottage set hack a few yards from the 
old ami worn road, a cottage in front of which was a tiny, care¬ 
fully groomed garden with homely flowers and a strip of lawn 
upon which a pair of little girls were playing. They looked so 
much alike as to be indistinguishable and Captain Tom paused 
as if aroused from his abstraction, looked at them more closely 
and muttered, “They be the twins. Bob Pearson's kids. - ’ 
He touched his cap peak to the matronly woman who just then 
appeared in the framework of climbing geraniums about the 
door, noted that the sign on the gate. “The Haven." had been 
newly repainted with golden letters, and once more began his 
climb. 

“Hey, Skipper!" a voice bellowed at him over the top of an 
old wall, and he looked up to recognize one of his own crew, a 
man but little younger than himself and usually referred to by 
others as “The Grouch.” 

“Be it true what that lubber Jim -Mast just told me. that 
they’ve elected Bob Pearson A'miral of the fleet, or be Jim lyin' 
as usual?" 

“No, he ain’t been lyin’ this time. It’s true.” Captain Tom 
admitted. 

“Lord save us!" groaned “The Grouch,” and then in proof 
that it was not uttered in an entirely religious sense burst into 
a stream of profane and scornful invective, shook his gnarled 
old hands skyward, seaward, and landward, and despite his years 
dropped nimbly over the six foot wall and stood in the road beside 
his skip]H.T. 

“I knowed it! 1 saw it cornin’ for months, that he wasgoin' 
out to get it—what with his standin’ drinks whenever he got 
a chance, and palaverin’ this ’un and that ’un, and a hintin' 
that if he were A’miral he’d make things hum! A earnin' on 
behind your back, he's been, anil now—Us ain't goin’ to sail 
with the fleet, be us?" 

“Yes, the Seagull sails with the fleet, si me as always." said 
Captain Tom patiently. “Us can’t afford to show any ill 
temper over—over a little thing like that.” 

"Ill temper?" screamed “The Grouch.” quivering with rage. 
" Ill temper! Ef I were twenty year younger I'd go down there 
and heave that blighter into the bay. 1 would! Damn his eyes!" 

“Don't ’ee be a fool! Talk sense!" Captain Torn admonished. 
“It’s nothin’ to fight about. They do say I be too old an’ too 
cautious. Well, maybe I be. An’, 1 don't know as I wanted the 
rcsTionsibility any more anyhow, an’ I be proper glad that Bob’s 
to be the new A’miral,” he bravely lied. “What's more. man. 
if you be doin' as I want ’ec to, you’ll sav nothin' more about it 
to anybody.” 

The old fisherman stopped aghast at such tame submission, 
and then reiterated. “ But I tell ’ee Bob Pearson did ’ee dirt! 
Worked behind ver back and-” 

“An' the Good Book,” interrupted Captain Tom, “tells us to 
forgive them that do us injury.” 

“An' so I do! An' so I do! After I’ve damned well soaked 
’em!" remarked the veteran. But after Captain Tom ha<l turned 
the corner and was lost to sight between the high stone walls he 
spat disgustedly, before stretching up on tiptoe to catch the top 
of the wall and swing himself over to his own garden, and growled: 
“By the Great Jehoshaphat! Who’d a thought the skipper’d 
a taken it lavin’ down, like that! Hanged cf I don’t believe he do 
be losin' his nerve—but—damn him! I'm for him!” 

t/ II 

Down in the outer harbor, stared upon by the high dills 
anti protected from stormy seas bv the breakwater that had been 
more than a hundred years in building, the trawler fleet took on 
stores. Boats plied more busily and more frequently than on 
ordinary occasions. Great round loaves of bread were tossed 
upwaril to be deftly caught by waiting hands, and thrown down 
the gaping companionway. Spare gear was overhauled. Men 
poked their heads into the lazaretto, overhauled its contents, and 
decided that everything was complete, or said. “ Us needs so-and- 
so, Skipper." Others critically examined warp or rig and ap¬ 
proved or censured. In fleet formation the trawlers were 
bound for sea. 

This was to be a long cruise. A “smoke boat" was to ac¬ 
company them, to bring supplies when food ran short, to pass 
through them and coiled and convey all the catch to the nearest 
market. Once not a ship of the fleet save that steam tender had 
touched shore for nearly three months. Men had forgotten the 
sight of land and how to stand anil walk thereon; but now they 
had no such expectation. That had been a marvelous voyage 
from the proceeds of which men of the crews, "sharemen" all, 
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had bought and paid for home?.. It could not be repeated, but 
there was always hope. And men had forgotten that this 
memorable epoch was in times when Captain Tom was Admiral 
of the fleet. That was the irony of it! 

Waiting for a breeze, the fleet felt it at last. The main tops'ls 
that hail languidly sagged in wrinkles and creases filled. The 
huge red mains'ls stiffened like the taut heads of eager drums, 
resonant to the beat of the winds, throbbing to the call of the sea. 
Ship after ship moved. Outside the breakwater with its white 
lighthouse they thrust out running bowsprits, and the red sails 
increased until they bellied as an accompanying cloud above 
each wind-driven hull. Ship after ship took the same heel, and 
as if in unison agreed they behaved with unified restraint. Two 
hundred and odd they ripped the waves of Torbay, passed the 
lone islands on the |a»rt side and headed away on the cruise. 
They scattered only enough to prevent blanketing one another 
from the projielling and favorable winds. 

“Old as 'cr be. I'll bet the Seagull c'd beat that there Quiekslep 
in a gale," said the "second hand" of Captain Tom’s boat, eying 
the Admiral’s trim ship that hail the place of honor. 

"Aye! Her could," agreed the white-haired old “third hand" 
“The Grouch" of the crew who had been with the Seagull ever 
since she had been launched. “Her be the best heavy weather 
ship ever put to sea. Skipper knov.-'d what he wanted, an’ got it. 
He were a sight younger then an' he says to the builder, ‘Damn 
they plans! Four an’ a half good more keel-line an’ a yard by 
a half less overhang by the stnrn,’ an' when they builder chap 
says ‘nought but a fool an' no sailor'll do that,* the old ’un hit 
‘un .so quick did see stars. Then skipper did have ship buildcd 
like he wanted her, an'—her be the best ship that ever lived out 
a slarm!” 

"Aye! Her be," the mate agreed with a touch of pride as if 
he too had aided in her designing. “Her be!” And then sud¬ 
denly. “what the hell do Ve mean by throwing they sweepin’s 
over that side? That’s the weather side—over there! Let me 
ketch you doin’ that again an'- —" 

He made an angry dash at the new cabin boy and when the 
latter dodged nimbly down the companionway bent over the 
opening and bellowed threats, then returned to the ancient 
mariner and remarked with a grin, “nothin’ like lamin’ they 
boys right from the start if us is to make proper fishermen outen 
'em. eh?" 

"Right an’ proper," sagely, agreed the ancient mariner who 
had so long before served that apprenticeship, through which 
every man must pass if he would become a “fisherman” of the 
Brixham fleet, that he had almost forgotten it. 

Up through the broader widths of the channel, tacking, reach¬ 
ing, ever sailing, and gratified by fair winds or temporarily 
annoyed by contrary breezes, the fleet made its way to the chosen 
grounds. Sometimes, as they made sail, took long reaches and 
beat back, the men who moved hastily about the decks envied 
the steam lender that. independent of the winds, lazily, smokingly 
unperturbed, held its even way; but always they maintained 
a suppressed contempt for her crew because those were not 
sailors, after all. They were men who had not the sporting 
instinct or the knowledge to gamble with the storms, and the 
handling of great sheets of canvas where life itself depended upon 
experience and dexterity. 

“Well, the A’miral has picked good ground,” Captain Tom 
said, after they had reached their goal and put in the first suc¬ 
cessful day. “Bob’s not daft. I’d have come here myself. 
The tender went off today loaded down to the limit. She was 
deep in water, lads." 

They fell into a regular routine, which consisted in taking 
fleet formation on the Admiral's orders, and then watching for 
his signal to shoot the trawls, take course, and with a “pulling 
wind.” drag the great submerged nets along the sea floor until 
the Admiral flew the signal that caused them immediately to 
spill the wind from their sails and hoist the trawls upward to 
dump their contents, silvery, wriggling and squirming, on the 
wet decks. 

For several days they worked heavily, and prosperity seemed 
with them, and then there came a change in the weather. Winds 
were variable, or. worse, came not at all, and for hours they lay 
becalmed, lolling on a sullen oily sea. 

"I tell ’ee." said “The Grouch" to the “second hand,” “Skip¬ 
per don’t like they weather, lie's been walkin’ up an' down, 
up an’ down, for'aril there, for maybe an hour, a cockin’ ’is 
head sidewise an' a sniffin' the air. When he do that, look out. 
lie knows more about weather than a glass, or all the men in the 
fleet pul together, this new A'miral along with ’em." 

He spat contemptuously over the rail, and his companion 
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red mains’ls of the fleet had been seen, but now nearly all these 
were gone. Here and there one fled like a frightened bird. A 
sense of terrifying disaster overwhelmed the men of the Seagull. 
They stared at one another, as they stood, wet. dripping, breath¬ 
less, and surmised the truth. A curious lull in the storm had 
enveloped them, as if the tempest, overstrained in its initial 
charge, had paused to gather breath. 

•‘Around with her. lads! Steady now. Stand by to jump. 
Move lively. Hack we go for—by God!—they need us there!’’ 

Captain Tom’s voice had 
the old trumpet sound. 

They bellowed approval, 
and took the risk. They 
even gave her another rag 
of sail, and she staggered 
as if in protest, wallowed for 
an instant, and buckled into 
it. She fled like a scahawk 
back over her course, ripping 
the waves, reckless of the 
danger of being pooped if the 
storm increased, and tore 
down upon the scene of 
wreck. She came upon 
shios in flight with torn sails, 
end then, closer inshore, 
ships that lay supinely upon 
beam ends with not a living 
thing clinging thereon. 

There seemed nothing to 
save. And then, well in¬ 
shore, they saw two trawlers 
valiantly lighting for some¬ 
thing and bore down upon 
them. 

“They're trying to drift 
a line down to one that’s 
taken the rocks." the mate 
announced from the post of 
vantage in the shrouds that 
he had recklessly dared. 

"They on the outer reef be 
dismasted. They be hang- 
in’ on and—thev be dead 


He was suddenly pulled 
aside by Captain Tom. 
who climbed aloft and, 
clinging there, swaying, 
tossed as if the Seagull in 
agony wished to shake him 
loose, [Jeered landward. In¬ 
stantly he dropped down¬ 
ward to the deck. "Head on 
again, lads! Bring her up! 

Take a chance.” he shouted. 

And again the Seagull took 
the great risk, wallowed, 
threw off the water and rode 
head on. She drifted peril¬ 
ously near one of the fleet 
that was still trying to float 
a rope down to the wreck. 

“Her be the A’miral’s 
Quickstep.'’ shouted a man 
through cupped hands and 
then: “God help 'em. They 
be done. Us can't get a line 
aljoard. Us be nearly fin¬ 
ished ourselves.” 

From his precarious hold 

Captain Tom surveyed the situation. He saw high cliffs, and 
torn belts of foam stretching seaward, show ing the reefs on which 
the unfortunate Qxickstcp had been caught and was now being 
hammered as she ro.se and fell. Oak had never been grown or 
fashioned to a hull that could long withstand that battering. 
Clinging to that w reckage were live human beings, one. doubtless, 
the man who had superseded him in command, of the fleet. Hut 
there was no time to lose, for already the reefs were gaining their 
mastery and the waves seemed eager to end their work. 

“ Boys,” he called down to the men beneath, though all were 
battered and scarred by years, ” them has (jut one chance in a 
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Does One Ever Get Too Old 
to Do the Really BigThings? 

IF you were to take a census of the big, active figures 
in the world today—the men who are doing big 
things—you would find that most of them are more than 
sixty-live years of age. Since the war we've stopped 
calling this “the young man's age." 

Chauncey \i. Delete, for instance, is eighty-seven; 
so is Dr. Charles If . Eliot. Lyman Abbott is eighty- 
six; “Uncle Joe" Cannon, eighty-lire; Lord Bryce 
is eighty-three, as are John Wanamaker and Marquis 
Shigenobu Okuma. John D. Rockefeller is eighty-two; 
Henry Holt, the publisher, and Henry IFatterson, the 
editor, are eighty-one; and Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is eighty, the same age as 
Georges Clemenceau, “the tiger of France." 

George Brandes. the writer, is seventy-nine; Senator 
Knute Arison is seventy-eight, which is the age of the 
Rev. Russell //. Conwell and Justice Joseph McKenna 
of the Supreme Court. Doctor Harvey IF. Wiley is 
seventy-seven; so is George Haven Futnam, the pub¬ 
lisher. Sarah Bernhardt is seventy-six, of an age with 
Llihu Root. Thomas A. Edison is seventy-four, born 
in the same year as Alexander Graham Bell. The 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour is seventy-three; 
Justice If illiam R. Day of the Supreme Court is 
seventy-two, as are Luther Burbank, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett and Samuel Gompers. Henry Cabot Lodge is 
seventy-one, as are Cyrus //. K. Curtis, the publisher, 
Albert B. Cummins, Daniel Carter Beard and David 
Starr Jordan. 

Marshal Ferdinand Foch is seventy. That's the age 
of Sir Oliver Lodge. Henry Fan Dyke, the author, is 
sixty-nine. Joseph Jacques Joffrc was born the same 
year. 

John Drew, the actor, is sixty-eight, as is Sir I/all 
Caine, and Robert Underwood Johnson and Thomas 
Nelson Page, both authors and former Ambassadors. 
Robert B. Mantell, the actor, is sixty-seven, also George 
Eastman, Frank A. Munsey, the publisher, and John 
Sharp Williams. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Samuel Rea 
and John Hays Hammond are sixty-six. 

George Bernard Shaw, Edward L. Doheny, John S. 
Sargent, Judge Louis D. Brandeis, Henry Morgenthau 
and former President IFoodrow IFilson are sixty-five. 
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thousand. Ii us tries to save 'em, us has but one chance in 
a thousand more. It’s never been done, and mebbe it can’t be 
done. But can us let ’em drown without trvin', or else drownin' 
ourselves? If you agree, we’ll try to pick some of ’em off or— 
drown with ’em. What sty?” 

It was much to ask. They were too sca-wisc not to grasp 
what he meant, and the precarious issues. Three of them had 
wives and children at home, and then they remembered that out 
there, clinging to a wreck, washed by higher waves, despairing. 

were other men who also 
had wives and children far 
away in Brixham town—far, 
very far, very placid as they 
remembered it. It was as if 
it had been years since last 
they sailed from that warm 
anti friendly port. To regain 
its great and inviolable shel¬ 
ter seemed now the greatest 
of dreams. They could ac¬ 
complish it if they but sailed 
away’. But sailing away left 
those others out thereon the 
black and breaking wreck to 
an inevitable doom. God! 
Hadn’t they already seen 
wrecks enough with not a 
living thing dinging to the 
capsized sides and keels? 
Could the rescue of the Ad¬ 
miral. who in daring folly 
had brought this deluge of 
sorrow, assuage the bitter¬ 
ness of such wholesale loss? 

They hesitated, weighed, 
considered, there in the lull 
of the storm, looking now at 
the black, breaking thing on 
the reef, and thence upward 
to the cruel cliffs, to the long 
lines of thundering waves 
that battered against the 
foot wall, and finally at their 
skipper who, huge and 
gnarled, clung and swayed 
above them, looking down¬ 
ward into their eyes, waiting 
for them to answer. 

“A man can't die more 
than once. He hasn’t more 
than one life to give, lads.” 
he said in a voice that 
sounded inordinately solemn 
and quiet in that wait. 
“But—as for me—mine's 
most done anyhow! If this 
is my day to drown—well— 
I’ll drown with no com¬ 
plaint. Blit I can’t live 
after today with the memory 
that I didn’t do all I could 
to help thev others off. Do 
we try?” 

The gray-haired mate, 
who had grandchildren of 
his own. stared up at nim 
with somber eves. The one 
man whose life was still 
strong and virile, shuffled 
his feet and looked pityingly 
across at the constantly 
breaking wreck of the Quickstep. The man at the helm dodged 
and swayed with the turgid roll of the .A cagull, seemingly intent 
u[K>n his task, but in reality weighing his love of life against what 
he might remember if he failed in this minute of vital distress. 
It may have been the voice, querulous, creaking, time-worn, of the 
ancient mariner that decided them. This “Grouch!” This 
agnostic in the midst of men who went humbly to chapel or to 
cunfession! 

“By the love of Christ!” it cried. “Although there’s none to 
care for me. and I he all alone, and I like to live. 1 can’t leave 
’em there that way, I'd rather end it ( Continued on page m) 
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Never say "Aspirin” without saying “Bayer.” 
WARNING! Unless you see name “Bayer” on tablets, 
you are not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by 
physicians over 21 years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headache Rheumatism 

Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
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